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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION  AND  PURPOSE 

The  Jewish  community  center  traces  its  origin  to  a spontaneous  Jewish 
youth  movement  that  developed  in  the  early  184o's  in  the  form  of  Jewish 
literary  societies.  These  were  the  forerunners  of  the  Young  Men’s  Hebrew 
Associations,  the  first  of  which  was  founded  in  Baltimore  in  1854.  Contin- 
ued increase  in  the  number  of  these  local  associations  led  to  the  organiza- 
tion in  1912  of  the  National  Council  of  Young  Men's  Hebrew  and  Kindred 
Associations  — "To  meet  the  need  for  exchanging  experiences  and  ideas,  for 
creating  standards  of  work,  for  formulating  philosophy  and  purpose,  and  for 
stimulating  the  growth  of  a national  movement."^ 

In  1917  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  was  organized  to  represent  the  Jewish 
community  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  in  the  program 
of  welfare  work  for  American  servicemen  during  the  First  World  War.  Follow- 
ing the  close  of  hostilities,  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  not  only  continued 
its  interest  in  army  and  navy  work,  but  also  engaged  in  community  work,  and 
in  serving  young  people  in  civilian  life.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  Jew- 
ish Welfare  Board  should  assume  the  function  of  serving  and  promoting  the 
Jewish  center  movement.  This  was  launched  in  1921  when  wise  planning  by  the 

1 National  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  Organization  of  the  Jewish  Commun- 
ity  Center,  p.  2. 
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American  Jewish  community  encouraged  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  to  merge  with 
the  older  Council  of  Young  Men's  Hebrew  and  Kindred  Associations.^ 

During  the  next  quarter  of  a century  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  was  pre- 
occupied with  the  Jewish  center.  It  afforded  guidance  in  the  improvement 
of  facilities,  in  the  proper  management  or  the  institutions,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  personnel,  and  in  the  elaboration  of  programs  of  activities. 

Through  its  Jewish  Center  Division,  its  task  was  to  help  Jewish  centers 
recognize  and  serve  the  needs  in  their  local  communities. 

The  Jewish  Welfare  Board  Survey 

In  19^5  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  conceived 
and  commissioned  a unique  project.  Under  the  over-all  supervision  of  a 
commission  of  thirty-five  Jewish  scholars  and  leaders  in  communal  affairs, 
an  independent  survey  was  undertaken  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  to  guide 
it  in  the  development  of  a post-war  program  of  Jewish  center  work;  to  in- 
quire into  the  relationships  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  with  its  constitu- 
ent centers  and  to  the  community. 

What  made  this  survey  a unique  project  was  the  courage  and  candor  of 
the  Jewish  7/elf  are  Board  which  not  only  submitted  itself  to  this  thorough 
examination,  but  which  lost  no  time  in  making  the  complete  findings  avail- 
able in  published  form  for  all  to  behold.''’ 

The  report  contained  twenty-one  major  Recommendations,  of  which  the 

2 National  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  1947  Annual  Report,  p.  9. 

5 Oscar  I.  Janow3ky,  The  J ewish  Welfare  Board  Survey. 
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first  called  for  a statement  of  purpose  of  the  Jewish  center,  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  National  Council  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  May  of  1948. 

Article  (2)  of  this  first  Recommendation  is  basic  to  the  subject  of 
this  thesis: 

The  program  of  the  Jewish  center  should  devote  primary  attention  to 
Jewish  content.  Even  activities  connected  with  informal  education, 
recreation,  and  health  education,  so  essential  for  a well-rounded 
program  of  the  Jewish  center,  should  be  permeated  by  the  spiritual- 
cultural  factors  which  constitute  the  Jewish  way  of  life.H 

Janowsky  maintains  that  the  "prevailing  and  all-embracing  American  cul- 
ture does  not  satisfy  all  the  needs  of  American  Jews."  They  recognize  cer 
tain  aspects  of  life  which  concern  only  their  distinctive  group.  This  Jew- 
ish way  of  life — "the  religious  faith,  the  Hebrew  ana  Yiddish  languages, 
Jewish  history  and  literature,  Jewish  folkways,  art-forms,  ceremonials  and 
customs"  — • is  rendered  meaningful  in  a variety  of  institutions,  of  which 
the  Jewish  center  is  one.  Its  purpose  is  to  make  Jewish  life  meaningful  in 
the  area  of  leisure-time  activity.  Since  distinct  Jewish  institutions  are 
desirable  only  if  their  objectives  are  to  further  and  enrich  the  special- 
ized Jewish  spiritual-cultural  way  of  life,  the  Jewish  center's  program  of 
recreation  and  informal  education  must  place  "first  and  greatest  emphasis 
upon  Jewish  content . 

For  Janowsky,  the  term  "Jewish  content"  embraces  the  totality  of  Jew- 
ish-cultural  interests  and  needs;  it  is  Jewish  content  that  "renders  legi- 
timate" a distinct  Jewish  center. 


4 Ibid. , pp.  7-8. 
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Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  survey  was  based  upon  a poll  of  opinion  of  center  leadership,  both 

lay  and  professional.  Only  a small  fraction  of  the  rank  and  file  of  center 

members  could  be  reached.  Similarly,  there  was  no  opportunity  of  polling 

extensively  the  various  youth  groups  meeting  at  the  centers.  In  fact, 

’’Recommendation  7"  states  (in  part)  that  the  "Jewish  Welfare  Board  should 

initiate  an  intensive  study  of  (1)  center  membership,  (2)  participation  and 

(3)  attendance."  Janowsky  commented  on  this  recommendation  as  follows: 

Both  the  attitudes  ...  of  members  and  the  nature  of  center  member- 
ship as  such  require  careful  study.  Some  information  has  been  se- 
cured and  presented  in  the  body  of  the  Report.  But  the  major  job 
with  respect  to  membership  remains  to  be  done. 

Spurred  on  by  these  remarks,  the  writer  has  attempted  by  the  use  of 
the  questionnaire  method  to  study  the  extent  of  Jewish  orientation  in  the 
club  programs  of  youth  and  young  adults,  age  ten  to  twenty-five,  in  an  out- 
standing Jewish  center  in  the  Greater  Boston  area.  (For  a description  of 
the  method  used  by  the  writer  in  the  distribution  of  the  questionnaires 
prepared  for  this  study,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Chapter  III.)  The  fol- 
lowing questions  are  posed: 

1.  Are  Jewish  programs  part  of  an  over-all  plan  to  emphasize  Jewish 
content,  or  are  they  improvised  for  special  occasions? 

2.  Are  Jewish  programs  well  attended  only  when  they  are  characterized 
by  social  overtones? 

3.  If  Jewish  content  is  fundamental  to  the  program  of  Jewish  centers, 
to  what  extent  do  these  youth  and  young  adult  programs  at  this 
Jewish  center  fulfill  this  purpose? 


6 Ibid.,  p.  28. 
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It  must  be  emphasized  that  this  study  relates  only  to  Janowsky’s 
recommendations  — not  to  group  work  aims  and  objectives  in  general. 

Value  and  Limitations 

The  chief  value  of  this  thesis,  it  would  seem,  lies  in  the  possibility 
that  the  data  secured  from  the  leaders  and  members  of  the  clubs  will  throw 
light  on  the  contribution  of  the  group  work  method  within  a significant 
area  of  programming  (that  is,  youth  and  young  adult  clubs)  to  the  "legiti- 
macy" of  the  Lynn  Jewish  Community  Center;  moreover,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
results  of  this  study  will  prove  useful  to  the  professional  staff  in  their 
consideration  and  direction  of  future  club  programs. 

At  this  point,  it  must  be  noted  that  a study  of  this  kind  has  limited 
value.  No  attempt  is  made  to  evaluate  qualitatively  the  Jewish  content  in 
club  programs.  The  validity  of  the  Jewish  content  reported  is  accepted 
without  question,  and  wherever  an  activity  is  recorded,  it  is  granted  full 
credit.  Thus,  the  total  picture  of  Jewish  content  in  the  programs  of  the 
clubs  studied  represents  the  most  favorable  interpretation  which  the  evi- 
dence warrants. 

Many  other  questions  should  be  answered  partially  by  this  study: 

Do  youth  and  young  adult  club  members  recognize  the  desirability  of 
Jewish  activities?  or  are  they  opposed  to  or  apathetic  about  them? 

Is  there  a marked  difference  between  local  or  center-sponsored  clubs 
and  those  which  are  units  of  national  organizations  regarding  Jewish  con- 
tent  in  their  programs? 

Where  is  the  emphasis  on  Jewish  content? 
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How  do  the  club  leaders  and  members  differ  in  terms  of  their  general 
and  Jewish  backgrounds?  What  are  their  attitudes  toward  Jewish  content  in 
club  programs? 

To  That  extent  do  the  programs  emphasizing  the  Jewish  way  of  life 
represent  the  desires  of  the  club  members  as  well  as  the  leaders’  prefer- 
ences? 

Finally,  what  are  the  implications  in  the  answers  to  these  questions 
with  respect  to  the  selection,  training,  and  supervision  of  club  leaders? 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  SETTING 


Situated  in  a large,  modern  building  in  the  busy  shopping  area  of  Lynn, 
the  Jewish  Community  Center  serves  the  Jewish  community  — within  a radius 
of  about  four  miles  — in  Saugus,  Lynn,  Swampscott,  and  Nahant. 

The  Lynn  Jewish  Community  Center  had  a humble  beginning  as  the  Young 
Men’s  Hebrew  Association,  formed  in  1911,  and  dedicated  to  community  service 
in  the  broadest  sense.  Members  met  in  homes  and  halls  until  1925  when  a 
small  building  was  acquired.  The  board  of  directors  were  cognizant  of  the 
need  for  training  youth  to  become  "community-conscious”  in  order  that  they 
might  make  their  own  contributions  in  later  years  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. As  a result,  the  organization  of  nearly  thirty  clubs  and  special 
interest  groups  of  boys  and  girls  was  encouraged.^- 


In  1944  the  center  moved  into  its  present  quarters,  a three-story  build- 
ing with  the  following  facilities:  gynnasium,  lounge,  library,  cafeteria, 

bowling  alleys,  scout  cabin;  specially  equipped  rooms  for  photography,  arts 
and  crafts,  printing;  numerous  rooms  of  varying  sizes  for  meetings  of  organi- 
zations and  clubs. 


1 Lynn  Jewish  Community  Center,  Center  News,  Thirty-Fifth  Anniversa- 
ry Edition,  1947,  p.  5. 
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The  Clubs 

This  thesis  is  concerned  with  all  of  the  youth  and  young  adult  clubs 
currently  meeting  at  the  Lynn  center.  The  youth  division  includes  both 
junior  and  intermediate  clubs,  membership  in  which  is  limited  to  those  age 
ten  to  fourteen  and  one-half  and  age  fifteen  to  eighteen,  respectively. 

The  young  adult  clubs  are  open  to  those  age  nineteen  through  twenty-five. 

All  of  the  junior  and  intermediate  clubs  are  led  by  volunteers  re- 
cruited and  selected  by  the  Director  of  Activities,  whereas  the  young  adult 
clubs  are  led  by  their  presidents  who  have  been  democratically  elected  by 
the  club  members.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  these  young  adult  club 
presidents,  or  indigenous  leaders,  are  considered  on  the  same  plane  with 
the  youth  club  leaders.  Both  the  youth  and  young  adult  club  leaders  are 
supervised  by  the  Director  of  Activities  by  means  of  records,  largely 
statistical  in  nature,  individual  conferences,  and  group  meetings. 

The  junior  clubs  are  listed  as  follows:  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts, 

Junior  A.Z.A.,  Tel  Avins,  Young  Judean  Boys,  Young  Judean  Girls. 

The  intermediate  clubs  are  the  Atoms,  A.Z.A.,  B'nai  B'rith  Girls, 
3enior  Judeans . 

The  young  adult  clubs  are  B'nai  B'rith  Young  Women,  Masada,  Mohawks, 
Tau  Theta  Alpha. 

Thus,  fourteen  clubs  participated  in  the  study.  Of  this  number,  only 
three  have  no  affiliation  with  a national  organization,  namely,  the  Atoms 
of  the  intermediate  group,  and  the  Mohawks  and  Tau  Theta  Alpha  of  the  young 
adult  group.  These  clubs,  according  to  their  leaders,  are  basically 
"friendship"  in  nature. 

Except  for  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts,  all  of  the  other  clubs 
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studied  are  local  units  of  Jewish  national  organizations. 


From  the  leaders  of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Girl  Scouts,  the  writer 
learned  through  personal  interviews  that  these  troops,  so-called,  are  small, 
democratic  units  in  which  the  members  elect  their  own  officers.  The  troops 
are  non-sectarian  in  character.  A basic  philosophy  and  a 3et  of  methods 
have  been  developed  by  the  national  office  of  each  organization.  Neverthe- 
less,  there  is  considerable  flexibility  in  the  program  of  the  local  unit  as 
determined  by  the  leader  and  the  members.  Jewish  content  in  the  programs 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Girl  Scouts  is  in  no  way  influenced  or  shaped  by 
national  organization  policy,  but  rather  depends  upon  the  desires  of  the 
leader  and  the  members  of  the  respective  units. 

The  remainder  of  the  clubs  are  affiliated  with  national  Jewish  organi- 
zations as  follows: 

1.  Tel  Avins,  Young  Judean  Girls,  Young  Judean  Boys,  and  Senior  Jude- 
ans are  units  of  Young  Judea,  the  youth  movement  of  the  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion of  America  (Z.O.A.).  Masada  is  a unit  of  Young  Zionists  of  America, 
the  young  adult  movement  of  Z.O.A. 

2.  Junior  A.Z.A.  and  A.Z.A.,  B’nai  B'rith  Girls  and  B'nai  B'rith 
Young  Women,  are  the  male  and  female  units  respectively  of  the  B’nai  B’rith 
Youth  Organization,  which  is  sponsored  by  the  Independent  Order  B’nai  B'rith, 
a Jewish  national  fraternal  organization. 

The  Zionist  youth  and  adult  clubs  are  supposed  to  devote  their  major 
attention  to  projects  involving  the  building  of  Palestine  and  the  promotion 
of  the  Zionist  ideology.  Although  suggested  program  outlines  are  sent  from 
the  national  offices  to  each  club  leader,  the  execution  of  such  suggestions 
is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  individual  club  and  club  leader. 
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Similarly,  the  programs  of  the  B’nai  B'rith  youth  clubs  — the  goals 
of  which  are  primarily  cultural,  social,  and  physical  growth,  and  as  such 
are  "indistinguishable  from  those  of  the  Jewish  center"^  — are  shaped, 
according  to  the  club  leaders  interviewed  by  the  writer,  by  the  individual 
club  and  club  leader. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Lynn  center  sponsors  "Junior," 
"Youth,"  and  "Young  Adult"  Councils  to  which  the  clubs  send  representatives 
duly  elected  by  the  club  members.  It  i3  beyond  the  scope  of  this  thesis  to 
investigate  the  general  activities  of  these  Councils,  but  any  study  of 
Jewish  content  in  club  programs  must  concern  itself  with  the  influence  of 
Councils  regarding  this  matter. 


2 Janowsky,  op  ♦ cit . , p.  528. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  QUESTIONNAIRES  AND  THE  METHOD  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

In  order  to  undertake  a atudy  of  Jewish  content  in  club  programs,  it 
was  found  advisable  to  draw  up  three  questionnaires,  one  for  the  club  mem- 
ber, another  for  the  club,  and  a third  for  the  club  leader.  (See  Appendix, 
Questionnaire  I,  II,  III.)  Most  of  the  items  selected  with  respect  x-o 
Jewi9h  background,  purpose,  and  content  were  borrowed  from  the  question- 
naires developed  by  the  staff  of  the  director  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board 
survey.^-  Many  of  the  items,  however,  required  minor  modification  to  fit 
the  purpose  and  scope  of  this  study. 

Following  the  completion  of  the  first  draft  of  the  questionnaires,  the 
writer  tested  them  by  interviewing,  separately,  a member  of  a junior  club, 
a member  of  a young  adult  club,  and  leader  of  a junior  club.  This  proced- 
ure was  found  to  be  most  helpful,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  wording 
of  the  items . The  academic  language  of  the  survey  questionnaires  had  to  be 
re-phrased  considerably  in  order  to  be  understood  by  the  younger  club  mem- 
bers to  whom  the  questionnaires  would  be  distributed.  Then  again,  items 
had  to  be  dropped  and  others  substituted  because  of  local  conditions  in  the 
case  of  Jewish  background.  Both  the  members  and  the  leader  cooperated  in 
making  constructive  suggestions  which  were  incorporated  in  the  final  draft 
of  the  questionnaires. 

1 Janowsky,  op.cit. , pp.  358-360,  420-421,  435-436. 
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To  the  Leaders 


The  distribution  of  the  questionnaires  was  a lengthy  process.  Each 
leader  was  approached  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  nature  of  the  study 
and  the  content  of  the  questionnaires.  His  permission  was  requested  and 
obtained  to  address  his  club  — to  explain  the  reason  for  the  study,  how  to 
answer  the  items,  etc.  At  this  time,  the  leader  was  given  the  question- 
naires on  the  club  leader  and  the  club,  and  he  was  requested  to  fill  them 
out  and  return  them  at  his  club  meeting  following  the  one  at  which  the 
writer  would  address  the  members. 

Thus,  the  distribution  and  return  of  the  questionnaires  to  be  filled 
out  by  the  club  leader  went  on  over  a period  of  several  weeks.  For  one 
thing,  the  process  required  fourteen  individual  interviews,  all  held  at 
the  center,  and  conducted  at  night  only;  then  again,  some  clubs  met  once  a 
week,  others  met  once  in  two  weeks;  furthermore,  several  club  meetings  had 
to  be  cancelled  because  of  stormy  weather.  On  the  whole,  the  leaders  co- 
operated fully  throughout  the  process  of  distributing  these  questionnaires. 

To  the  Members 

In  the  case  of  each  one  of  the  fourteen  clubs  addressed  by  the  writer, 
the  following  procedure  took  place  (lasting  approximately  fifteen  minutes): 

1.  The  writer  distributed  a questionnaire  to  every  club  member  pres- 
ent and  then  read  the  heading  of  the  questionnaire. 

This  questionnaire  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  Jewish  content  in 
youth  programs  at  the  Lynn  Jewish  Community  Center.  Your  coopera- 
tion is  requested  in  answering  the  blank  completely  and  promptly. 

The  results  of  this  study  may  prove  beneficial  to  future  club  pro- 
grams of  the  Center. 

2.  The  writer  emphasized  that  no  signatures  should  be  written  by  the 
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members,  and  hence  they  could  feel  free  to  express  their  opinions  wherever 
called  for  in  the  items. 

5.  The  writer  requested  that  the  members  refrain  from  filling  out  the 
questionnaires  during  the  meeting;  instead,  that  they  do  so  at  home  where 
they  could  take  their  time,  and  (in  the  case  of  the  younger  members)  seek 
the  assistance  of  their  parents  for  factual  information. 

4.  The  writer  stressed  the  importance  of  answering  items  requesting 
members'  opinions  "solely  on  their  own"  — that  they  should  not  allow  their 
judgments  to  be  colored  by  the  suggestions  of  friends  or  relatives. 

5.  The  writer  then  turned  to  individual  items  which  were  found  to  re- 
quire clarification: 

a.  Under  A-5,  "Length  of  association  with  other  clubs  in  Lynn 
Jewish  Community  Center,"  it  was  explained  that  "total  club  years"  was  de- 
sired. That  is,  if  a member  belonged  in  1947  to  two  clubs,  and  in  1946 
transferred  to  two  new  clubs  (other  than  the  club  listed  under  A-4),  his 
answer  would  be  "four".  The  3ame  rule  would  apply  under  A -6. 

b.  Under  B-l,  regarding  attendance  at  a school  of  Jewish  learning, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  whether  the  member  was  attending  a Hebrew  school  or 
a Yiddish  school  did  not  matter.  And,  under  B-2,  the  members  were  in- 
structed to  indicate  the  number  of  years  at  the  school  whether  or  not  pres- 
ently attending . 

c.  Under  B-5,  it  was  explained  that  any  member  who  answered  "Yes" 
should  do  so  only  if  he  knew  the  language  well,  i.e.,  could  read  or  speak 
it  fluently,  or  could  understand  it  with  a minimum  of  difficulty. 

d.  Under  D-4  and  D-5,  the  writer  took  special  pains  to  explain  the 
use  of  numbers  to  indicate  order  of  importance , 
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6.  Finally,  the  writer  urged  the  members  to  hand  in  the  completed 
questionnaires  at  their  next  meeting. 

By  this  method,  the  writer  sought  to  eliminate  any  misunderstanding  or 
misinterpretation  owing  to  the  construction  and  wording  of  the  questionnaire. 
Addressing  an  entire  club  at  one  time  enabled  the  writer  to  present  the 
questionnaire  more  effectively  than  could  possibly  have  been  done  through 
the  mails.  The  approach  used  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  high  percentage  of 
returns.  (See  Chapter  VI,  below.) 

Although  this  method  was  likely  to  prove  efficacious  in  strengthening 
the  reliability  of  the  questionnaire,  it  must  be  stated  that  many  difficul- 
ties were  encountered  in  the  use  of  the  group  approach.  In  only  one  in- 
stance was  the  writer  able  to  address  a club  at  one  meeting  and  collect  at 
least  one-half  of  the  questionnaires  at  the  following  meeting.  Some  clubs 
had  a low  attendance  at  the  time  of  the  first  distribution  and  so  the 
writer  had  to  address  the  club  a second  time.  Then  again,  many  members, 
especially  juniors,  reported  that  they  had  lost  their  questionnaires.  Or 
else,  some  members  who  had  received  them  at  one  meeting  failed  to  appear 
again  until  a third  or  fourth  meeting.  All  in  all,  the  distribution  and 
collection  of  club  member  questionnaires  were  carried  on  over  a period  of 
almost  two  months. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  desires  to  stress  that  the  goal  for  each 
club  was  determined  arbitrarily  to  be  a figure  equal  to  forty-five  per  cent 
of  the  average  attendance  this  season.  Once  the  returns  from  any  one  club 
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reached  this  figure,  the  writer's  contact  ceased  in  so  far  a9  this  study 
was  concerned. 


CHAPTER  IV 

DESCRIPTION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  FINDINGS: 
THE  CLUB  LEADERS 


Of  the  fourteen  leaders  who  participated  in  the  study,  six  led  junior 
clubs,  four  led  intermediate  clubs,  and  an  equal  number  led  young  adult 
clubs.  Only  two  of  the  leaders  were  eighteen  years  or  less  in  age.  Eight 
leaders  were  between  the  ages  of  nineteen  and  twenty-five  years,  and  four 
leaders  were  over  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Thus,  a majority  of  the  club 
leaders  fell  into  the  young  adult  age  range. 


TABLE  I 

AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LEADERS  ACCORDING  TO  CLUB  GROUPS 


Age  in  Years 

No.  of 

Junior  Leaders 

No.  of  Inter- 
mediate Leaders 

No.  of  Young 
Adult  Leaders 

Total 

18  or  less 

2 

0 

0 

2 

19-25 

2 

2 

4 

8 

Over  25 

2 

2 

0 

4 

Total 

6 

4 

4 

14 

As  is  shown 

in  Table  I,  the 

six 

junior  club 

leaders  were 

divided 

equally  among  the  three  age  categories,  i.e.,  eighteen  or  less,  nineteen 
through  twenty-five,  and  over  twenty-five;  the  four  intermediate  club  lead- 
ers were  divided  equally  between  the  latter  two  categories;  and  the  four 
young  adult  club  leaders  all  fell  into  the  nineteen  through  twenty-five  age 
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range.  The  age  range  of  this  last  group  of  club  leaders  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  they  were  also  members  of  their  respective  clubs. 

The  sex  composition  of  the  leaders  studied  is  shown  in  Table  II,  which 
discloses  a nearly  even  distribution  of  male  and  female  leaders  in  the 
several  club  groups. 


TABLE  II 

SEX  OF  LEADERS  ACCORDING  TO  CLUB  GROUPS 


Sex 

No 

Junior 

. of 
Leaders 

No.  of  Inter- 
mediate Leaders 

No . of  Young 
Adult  Leaders 

Total 

Male 

5 

5 

2 

8 

Female 

5 

1 

2 

6 

Total 

6 

4 

4 

14 

In  terms  of  occupation,  the  Leader  Questionnaires  revealed  a wide  vari= 
ety  of  vocational  experience  and  skills,  for  the  junior  club  leaders,  the 
following  occupations  were  listed:  shoe  factory  worker,  teacher,  college 

student,  among  the  men;  social  worker,  chemist,  high  school  senior,  among 
the  women.  The  intermediate  leaders  numbered  an  accountant,  two  salesmen, 
and  a housewife.  The  young  adult  leaders  comprised  two  skilled  office 
workers  (female),  a salesman,  and  a retail  produce  merchant. 

An  examination  of  the  general  (as  distinguished  from  Jewish)  education- 
al achievement  of  the  leaders  indicated  that  six  of  them  had  three  or  more 
years  of  college  education,  and  that  nine  of  the  fourteen  leaders  had  more 
than  a high  school  education.  As  shown  in  Table  III,  below,  the  junior 
club  leaders  numbered  one  or  more  in  each  school  level  completed,  from  high 
school  or  less  up  through  one  year  or  more  of  graduate  school.  The  inter- 
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mediate  leaders  as  a group  had  the  highest  educational  achievement,  whereas 
the  young  adult  leaders  were  lowest  in  this  respect.  Without  exception, 
each  of  the  intermediate  leaders  had  completed  from  one  to  four  years  of 
college  work. 

TABLE  III 


C0MPARI30N  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ACHIEVEMENT  (N0N-JEWI3H)  OF  LEADER3 , 

BY  CLUB  GROUPS 


School  Level 

No. 

of 

No.  of 

Inter- 

No.  of  Young 

Total 

C ompleted 

Junior 

Leaders 

mediate 

Leaders 

Adult  Leaders 

All  Leaders 

High  3chool 
or  less 

2 

0 

5 

5 

College: 

1 or  2 years 

1 

1 

1 

5 

5 or  4 years 

2 

5 

0 

5 

1 year  or  more 
of  graduate 
school 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Total 

6 

4 

4 

14 

The  replies  to  the  question  of  leadership  training  through  formal 
courses  indicated  that  none  of  the  young  adult  leaders  had  taken  a course 
in  this  field.  One  intermediate  leader  had  taken  a two-hour  course  at  the 
Lynn  center;  one  junior  leader  had  completed  a fifteen-hour  course  given 
by  aY.M.C.A.;  finally,  another  junior  leader  had  completed  a forty-hour 
course  given  by  the  Zionist  Youth  Commission.  In  other  words,  eleven  of 
the  fourteen  leaders  had  no  formal  leadership  training  given  by  a school 
or  an  agency.  Only  two  leaders,  both  of  junior  clubs,  had  completed 
courses  of  sufficient  length  to  be  considered  significant. 
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As  far  as  previous  leadership  experience  is  concerned,  none  of  the 
young  adult  leaders  had  experience  with  non-Jewish  groups.  In  this  area, 
one  intermediate  leader  had  served  for  one  year,  another  for  three  years, 
and  two  junior  leaders  had  led  groups  for  three  years  or  more.  Hence,  ten 
leaders  had  no  leadership  experience  with  non-Jewish  groups. 

In  the  area  of  Jewish  groups,  again  the  lack  of  previous  leadership 
experience  is  noteworthy.  Nine  of  the  fourteen  leaders  studied  had  no  such 
experience,  and  only  three  had  more  than  one  year  of  experience. 

A slightly  more  positive  picture  is  furnished  by  the  data  submitted  by 
the  leaders  in  relation  to  their  previous  club  or  group  experience  as  mem- 
bers, and  the  length  of  association  with  their  present  clubs,  both  as  mem- 
bers and  leaders. 

To  begin  with,  eight  leaders  had  previous  club  or  group  experience. 

Of  this  number,  five  had  been  members  of  Jewish  groups  for  a period  of  time 
ranging  from  one  to  three  years.  The  remaining  three  leaders  belonged  to 
non-Jewish  groups  for  a period  of  time  no  less  than  three  years  each.  More- 
over, only  two  leaders  had  less  than  two  years  of  association  with  the  Lynn 
center,  whereas  ten  leaders  were  associated  with  the  center  for  four  years 
or  more,  a3  shown  in  Table  IV. 

None  of  the  junior  leaders  had  previously  been  members  of  their  pres- 
ent clubs,  and  the  same  applies  to  two  of  the  intermediate  leaders.  Table  V 
shows  the  experience  of  the  leaders  studied  in  their  "present”  capacity  as 
club  leaders.  Of  the  junior  leaders,  one  was  leading  his  club  this  season 
for  the  first  time;  the  other  five  leaders  were  serving  in  this  capacity  one 
year  or  more.  Two  of  the  four  intermediate  leaders  were  relative  newcomers 
in  this  capacity;  on  the  other  hand,  all  of  the  young  adult  leaders  were 


veterans  of  one  to  two  years'  service. 


TABLE  IV 

LENGTH  OF  ASSOCIATION  OF  LEADERS  WITH  LYNN  JEWISH  COMMUNITY  CENTER, 

BY  CLUB  GROUPS 


Length 
in  Years 

No.  of 

Junior  Leaders 

No.  of  Inter- 
mediate Leaders 

No.  of  Young 
Adult  Leaders 

Total 

Under  2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

i 

Cvi 

1 

0 

1 

2 

4-6 

4 

0 

0 

4 

Over  6 

0 

3 

3 

6 

Total 

6 

4 

4 

14 

LEADERSHIP  EXPERIENCE 

TABLE  V 

WITH  PRESENT  CLUBS, 

BY  CLUB  GROUPS 

Length 

No.  of 

No.  of  Inter- 

No.  of  Young 

Total 

in  Years 

Junior  Leaders 

mediate  Leaders 

Adult  Leaders 

1/2  year 
or  less 

1 

2 

0 

3 

1-2  years 

5 

1 

4 

10 

Over  2 years 

0 

1 

0 

i 

Total 

6 

4 

4 

14 

Another 

important  area  of 

a leader's  background  is  his  Jewish 

educ  a- 

tional  experience.  Twelve  of  the  leaders,  including  all  of  the  intermedi- 
ates and  young  adults,  had  a formal  Jewish  education.  That  is,  they  at- 
tended a Hebrew  school  or  a school  of  Jewish  studies.  They  also  averaged 
seven  years  each  in  attendance.  Of  the  other  two  leaders,  the  first  had  no 
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Jewish  education  at  all,  but  the  second  was  tutored  for  four  years  in 
Hebrew. 

Tables  VI  and  VII  indicate  the  extent  of  knowledge  of  the  leaders  as 
regards  the  Hebrew  and  Yiddish  languages. 


TABLE  VI 

EXTENT  OF  LEADERS'  KNOWLEDGE  OF  HEBREW,  BY  CLUB  GROUPS 


Speak  Hebrew 

No.  of 

Junior  Leaders 

No.  of  Inter- 
mediate Leaders 

No.  of  Young 
Adult  Leaders 

Total 

All  Leaders 

Yes 

1 

1 

0 

2 

No 

2 

2 

2 

6 

Very  little 

5 

1 

2 

6 

Total 

6 

4 

4 

14 

Read  and 
Understand 
Hebrew^ 

No.  of 

Junior  Leaders 

No.  of  Inter- 
mediate Leaders 

No.  of  Young 
Adult  Leaders 

Total 

All  Leaders 

Yes 

2 

2 

1 

5 

No 

1 

1 

2 

4 

Very  little 

5 

1 

1 

5 

Total 

6 

4 

4 

14 

Two  leaders,  both  of  junior  clubs,  reported  that  they  spoke  Hebrew 
(well);  five  of  the  fourteen  leaders  reported  that  they  were  able  to  read 
and  understand  the  language.  A much  brighter  picture  is  presented  with  re- 
gard to  Yiddish,  Eleven  leaders  were  able  to  speak  the  language,  and  ten 
leaders  specified  they  could  read  and  understand  it. 

The  leaders  were  requested  to  list  the  names  of  periodicals  or  maga- 
1 Janowsky,  op.clt . „ p.  425. 
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TABLE  VII 

EXTENT  OF  LEADERS’  KNOWLEDGE  OF  YIDDISH,  BY  CLUB  GROUPS 


Speak  Yiddish 

No.  of 

Junior  Leaders 

No.  of  Inter- 
mediate  Leaders 

No.  of  Young 
Adult  Leaders 

Total 

All  Leaders 

Yes 

5 

3 

3 

11 

No 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Very  little 

1 

1 

0 

2 

Total 

6 

h 

h 

lh 

Read  and 
Understand 
Yiddish  ^ 

No.  of 

Junior  Leaders 

No.  of  Inter- 
mediate Leaders 

No . of  Young 
Adult  Leaders 

Total 

All  Leaders 

Yes 

h 

3 

3 

10 

No 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Very  little 

2 

0 

1 

3 

Total 

6 

h 

k 

lh 

zines  which  they  read  fairly  regularly.  According  to  their  replies,  ten  of 
the  fourteen  read  one  or  more  magazines  on  Jewish  life  as  compared  with 
twelve  leaders  who  read  one  or  more  magazines  on  general  (non-Jewish)  sub- 
jects. 


Summary  of  Background  Findings 

This  examination  of  the  background  of  the  club  leaders  is  highly  perti- 
nent in  the  approach  to  the  question  of  Jewish  orientation  in  club  programs 
of  the  Lynn  Jewish  Community  Center. 

For  one  thing,  it  is  apparent  that  the  leaders  in  the  main  were  old 

2 Janowsky,  op.cit. , p.  U26. 
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enough  chronologically  "to  serve  in  "that  capacity.  For  another,  their  edu- 
cational achievement  was  high,  inasmuch  as  nine  of  the  fourteen,  or  64.2 
per  cent,  had  completed  one  year  or  more  of  college  work;  and,  in  the  field 
of  Jewish  education,  thirteen  leaders,  or  94.2  per  cent,  had  completed  a 
substantial  amount  of  study  or  at  least  had  been  exposed  for  a considerable 
period  of  time  to  the  influence  of  either  a Hebrew  school  environment  or  a 
private  teacher. 

This  influence  is  reflected  in  the  leaders'  familiarity  with  Yiddish 
and  in  their  reading  of  magazines  and  periodicals  on  Jewish  life,  although 
it  is  recognized  that  many  factors  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study  have 
great  bearing  on  these  matters. 

Of  vital  importance  to  the  effectiveness  of  a club  leader  is  his  past 
club  (or  group)  experience,  both  as  a member  and  a leader.  Equally  essen- 
tial is  training  for  leadership.  But  the  replies  indicate  that  78.5  per 
cent  of  the  fourteen  leaders  had  no  such  training;  that  64.2  per  cent  had 
no  previous  leadership  experience  with  Jewish  groups.  On  the  other  hand, 
twelve  leaders,  or  85.7  per  cent,  had  some  form  of  association  with  the 
Lynn  center  for  two  years  or  more;  57.1  per  cent  had  been  members  of  clubs 
or  groups;  and  all  but  three  leaders,  or  78.5  per  cent,  were  leading  their 
clubs  one  year  or  more. 

Opinions 

A substantial  part  of  Questionnaire  I was  devoted  to  an  inquiry  re- 
specting the  leaders'  opinions  on  the  functions  and  objectives  of  their 
clubs,  and  Jewish  content  in  club  programs. 
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The  question  on  club  functions  listed  five  possibilities.  Not  one  of 
the  fourteen  leaders  chose  "combat  delinquency"  for  first  or  second  place 
in  order  of  importance.  One  leader  from  the  junior,  intermediate  and  young 
adult  groups  chose  "socialize  (have  fun)"  for  first  place,  although  four 
junior  leaders  preferred  this  function  for  second  place.  To  "promote  the 
American  democratic  way  of  life"  gained  first  choice  with  two  leaders  and 
second  choice  with  five  leaders. 

The  remaining  club  functions  listed  were  "develop  total  personality  of 
members,"  and  "promote  Jewish  loyalties  and  identification  with  the  Jewish 
cultural  heritage."  Each  function  received  five  votes  for  first  place. 

On  the  question  of  club  objectives,  the  club  leaders  looked  with  least 
favor  upon  "physical  and  mental  health",  which  gained  no  first  place  at  all 
and  only  three  votes  for  second  place.  The  next  lowest  in  order  of  impor- 
tance was  "awareness  of  social  issues  and  a progressive  outlook,"  with  one 
first  place  and  four  second  places.  Then  came  "good  citizenship"  with  two 
first  and  three  second  places;  next,  "ability  to  cooperate"  with  five  first 
and  two  second  places;  and,  at  the  top,  "Jewish  loyalties  and  identif icat iaa 
with  Jewish  cultural  heritage"  with  six  first  and  two  second  places.  This 
"Jewish"  objective  was  favored  by  one  junior  club  leader,  three  intermedi- 
ates, and  one  young  adult  leader. 

The  leaders  were  also  requested  to  consider  certain  special  qualifica- 
tions which  a Jewish  center  club  leader  should  possess.  Table  VIII  shows 
their  preferences. 

It  is  apparent  from  this  Table  that  the  leaders  were  almost  equally 
divided  in  choosing  between  "b"  and  "c"  of  the  "general"  list  for  first 
place.  In  contrast,  they  favored  "c"  of  the  "Jewish"  list  by  a large  major- 


ity.  Interestingly  enough,  with  one  exception  (the  leader  of  the  Masada 
club),  the  leaders  all  preferred  the  "general"  list  of  qualifications  over 
the  "Jewish"  list  in  the  consideration  of  their  importance  to  the  club. 


TABLE  VIII 


COMPARISON  OF  LEADERS'  OPINIONS  AS  TO  ORDER  OF  IMPORTANCE 
OF  SPECIAL  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  JEWISH  CENTER  CLUB  LEADERS 


Replying 

Whose  Order 

of  Preference  Is 

. LI) 

L2) 

_ 0) 

Jewish 

a.  Knowledge  of  Hebrew  and 
Yiddish  languages 

0 

5 

11 

b.  Knowledge  of  Jewish  history 

8 

5 

c.  Familiarity  with  Jewish 
religious  and  organiza- 
tional life 

11 

0 

General 

a.  Knowledge  of  social  and 
personal  problems 

0 

6 

8 

b.  Proficiency  in  group  work 
skills  and  techniques 

6 

4 

4 

c.  Understanding  of  individual 
and  group  behavior 

8 

5 

1 

Jewish  Content 

The  leaders  unanimously  agreed  that  Jewish  content  should  be  emphasized 
in  Jewish  centers.  But  they  replied  with  much  difference  of  opinion  regard- 
ing the  extent  of  Jewish  content  in  center  activities  and  in  clubs  (See 
Tables  IX  and  X).  Eight  leaders,  a majority,  indicated  that  Jewish  content 
should  be  emphasized  in  some  center  activities.  On  this  point,  the  four 
young  adult  leaders  were  unanimous.  Only  three  leaders  favored  Jewish  con- 
tent in  all  activities. 

With  respect  to  clubs,  six  leaders  favored  Jewish  content  in  all  clubs. 
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and  an  equal  number  preferred  some  clubs.  Again,  the  young  adult  club  lead- 


ers (three  out  of  four)  swung  their  vote  toward  "some". 


TABLE  IX 

COMPARISON  OF  LEADERS'  OPINIONS,  BY  CLUB  GROUPS,  REGARDING 
CENTER  ACTIVITIES  IN  WHICH  JEWISH  CONTENT  SHOULD  BE  EMPHASIZED 


Center 

Activities 

No 

Junior 

. of 
Leaders 

No.  of  Inter- 
mediate Leaders 

No.  of  Young  Total 

Adult  Leaders  All  Leaders 

In  all  (when- 

ever  possible 

1 

2 

0 

5 

In  most 

2 

0 

0 

2 

In  s ome 

5 

1 

4 

Q 

In  very  few 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Total 

6 

4 

4 

14 

TABLE  X 

COMPARISON  OF  LEADERS ' OPINIONS , BY  CLUB  GROUPS , REGARDING 
CLUB3  IN  WHICH  JEWISH  CONTENT  SHOULD  BE  EMPHA3IZED 


Clubs 


No.  of  No.  of  Inter- 

Junior  Leaders  mediate  Leaders 


No.  of  Young  Total 

Adult  Leaders  All  Leaders 


In  all 


4 


1 


1 6 


In  most  1 

In  some  1 

In  very  few  0 

Total  6 


1 

2 

£ 

4 


0 

5 

o_ 

4 


2 

6 

_0 

14 


On  the  basic  question,  "3hould  Jewish  content  be  incorporated  into  cluo 
programs  so  as  to  give  the  entire  program  a Jewish  coloring? w two  leaders 
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from  each  club  group  were  in  favor.  Thug,  the  question  failed  to  win  a 
majority  vote.  In  other  words,  eight  of  the  fourteen  leaders  preferred 
that  Jewish  content  in  club  programs  be  introduced  primarily  through  spe- 
cial Jewish  programs  for  special  occasions. 

Finally,  four  junior,  three  intermediate,  and  two  young  adult  club 
leaders,  nine  in  all,  expressed  the  opinion  that  Jewish  programs  were  well 
attended  only  when  refreshments  and/or  dancing  were  provided,  that  is,  when 
Jewish  programs  were  characterized  by  social  overtones. 
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CHAPTER  V 


DESCRIPTION  AND  ANALYSI3  OF  FINDINGS: 
THE  CLUBS 


Table  XI  lists  in  detail  the  factual  information  related  to  the  sex, 
age  range,  size,  and  average  attendance  per  meeting  (since  September,  19^6) 
of  each  club. 

Of  the  junior  group,  three  clubs  were  all-male,  and  the  other  three 
were  all-female;  both  the  intermediate  and  young  adult  groups  numbered  one 
coed,  one  female,  and  two  male  clubs.  A comparison  of  age  range  indicates 
that  there  were  only  slight  differences  in  this  respect  among  the  clubs  of 
any  particular  group.  The  size,  however,  varied  considerably  from  eight 
(Atoms)  to  thirty-six  (Masada).  Although  the  junior  group  had  six  clubs  as 
compared  to  the  four  clubs  in  each  of  the  other  two  groups,  the  total  mem- 
bership was  practically  the  same  for  all  three  groups. 

This  was  not  the  case  in  the  average  attendance  figures.  For  example, 
the  junior  clubs  had  a total  membership  of  ninety-eight  and  a total  average 
attendance  per  meeting  of  seventy-four.  Thus,  75.5  per  cent  of  the  juniors 
attended.  The  young  adults  had  the  next  best  showing  with  a total  average 

attendance  of  sixty-two  — 64.5  per  cent  of  the  total  membership.  The 

intermediates  were  lowest  — 59.1  per  cent  of  the  total  membership. 

Table  XI  also  reveals  that  five  junior  clubs  had  a membership  each  of 

seventeen  or  less,  whereas  the  intermediate  and  young  adult  groups  had  only 

one  club  apiece  with  a membership  under  twenty.  Yet  the  average  attendance 
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TABLE  XI 


COMPARISON  OF  CLUBS  ACCORDING  TO  SEX  OF  MEMBERSHIP, 
AGE  RANGE,  SIZE,  AND  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  OF  EACH  CLUB 


Club 

Sex 

Age  Flange 

Size 

Average  No.  of  Members 
Attending  Meetings 

Boy  Scouts 

male 

12  - 

- ill 

16 

12 

Girl  Scouts 

female 

10  - 

- 12 

17 

12 

Junior  A.Z.A. 

male 

11  - 

- lh 

23 

15 

Tel  Avins 

female 

11  - 

- 13 

10 

8 

Young  Judean  Boys 

male 

12  - 

- Ill 

17 

15 

Young  Judean  Girls 

female 

12  - 

- Hi 

15 

12 

Total 

98 

7ii 

Atoms 

male 

15  ■ 

- 17 

8 

6 

A.Z.A. 

male 

15  - 

- 18 

30 

20 

B’nai  B’rith  Girls 

female 

15  - 

- 17 

35 

15 

Senior  Judeans 

coed 

15  - 

- 18 

20 

111 

Total 

93 

55* 

B’nai  B’rith  Young  Women 

female 

19  - 

- 22 

10 

6 

Masada 

coed 

19  - 

- 25 

36 

25 

Mohawks 

male 

21  - 

- 25 

20 

15 

Tau  Theta  Alpha 

male 

19  - 

- 23 

.30 

16 

Total 

96 

62 

Grand  Total 

28? 

191 

per  meeting  for  all  of  the  clubs  was  13.6  members,  and  only  two  clubs  had 
an  average  attendance  above  sixteen  members. 

Meetings  and  Programs 

Ten  clubs,  including  the  entire  junior  group,  met  once  a week.  The 
remaining  four,  comprising  two  intermediate  and  two  young  adult  clubs,  met 
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once  in  two  weeks.  Information  concerning  the  number  and  type  of  club 
meetings  is  enumerated  in  Table  XII. 

Of  the  total  number  of  club  meetings  held  since  September,  1948  — ■ 

2 46  — nineteen  were  devoted  solely  to  planned  programs,  ninety  to  tiusiness 
only,  and  157  partly  to  business  and  partly  to  planned  programs.  Thus, 
more  than  one-half  of  all  the  meetings  had  some  program  content.  When  ana- 
lyzed according  to  club  groups,  the  data  indicate  that  84.8  per  cent  of  the 
junior  club  meetings  had  some  program  content;  the  intermediate  and  young 
adult  groups  fell  far  behind  with  55*5  Per  cent  and  49.1  per  cent  respec- 
tively. 

Summarized  in  another  way,  of  all  the  club  meetings  devoted  in  part  or 
in  whole  to  planned  programs  — 156  — the  junior  clubs  held  106,  or  67*9 
per  cent;  the  intermediates  held  twenty,  or  12.8  per  cent;  and  the  young 
adults  held  thirty,  or  19.5  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Jewish  Programs 

As  shown  in  Table  XIII,  the  clubs  all  in  all  featured  forty-two  Jewish) 
programs,  a number  equal  to  26.9  per  cent  of  the  total  planned  programs. 

The  junior  clubs  held  twenty,  or  47.6  per  cent;  the  intermediates  held 
seven,  or  16.7  per  cent;  and  the  young  adults  held  fifteen,  or  55.7  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  Jewish  programs. 

By  comparing  Tables  XII  and  XIII,  some  illuminating  disclosures  are 
made  pertaining  to  the  ratio  of  Jewish  programs  to  non-Jewish  programs. 

In  the  junior  group,  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  were  lowest,  for  each 
held  only  one  Jewish  program  to  nineteen  non-Jewish;  and  the  Young  Judean 
Boys  had  the  highest  ratio  with  six  Jewish  programs  to  five  non-Jewish. 
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COMPARISON  OF  CLUBS  ACCORDING  TO  NUMBER  AND  TYPE  OF  MEETINGS 
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In  the  intermediate  group,  the  Atoms  held  no  Jewish  programs  (out  of 
four),  but  the  Senior  Judeans  had  Jewish  programs  in  all  four.  Of  the 
young  adult  group,  the  Mohawks  had  no  Jewish  programs  (out  of  ten),  but,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  scale,  Masada's  ten  programs  were  all  Jewish  in  na- 
ture. 


TABLE  XIII 


COMPARISON  OF  CLUBS  ACCORDING  TO  FREQUENCY  OF  JEWISH  PROGRAMS 


Club 

No.  of 

Jewish  Programs 

Per  Cent  of  Club  Group 
Jewish  Programs 

Boy  Scouts 

1 

5.0 

Girl  Scouts 

1 

5.0 

Junior  A.Z  .A. 

5 

15.0 

Tel  Avins 

5 

25.0 

Young  Judean  Boys 

6 

50.0 

Young  Judean  Girls 

4 

20.0 

Total 

20 

100.0 

Atoms 

0 

0.0 

A • Z • A • 

2 

28.5 

B'nai  B'rith  Girls 

1 

14.5 

Senior  Judeans 

4 

57.1 

Total 

7 

99.9 

B'nai  B'rith  Young  Women 

5 

20.0 

Masada 

10 

66.7 

Mohawks 

0 

0.0 

Tau  Theta  Alpha 

2 

15.5 

Total 

15 

100.0 

Total  Jewish  Programs 

42 

. 

. 

. 
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Extremely  pertinent  to  this  entire  9tudy  are  the  figures  obtained  from 
Table  XIII  with  regard  to  Jewish  programs  and  club  types.  Of  the  fourteen 
clubs  (see  Chapter  II,  pp.  8-10),  the  three  not  affiliated  with  any  nation- 
al  organization  conducted  a total  of  two  Jewish  programs.  The  same  number 
was  scored  by  the  two  clubs  affiliated  nationally  with  non-Jewish  organiza- 
tions, whereas  the  nine  clubs  affiliated  with  Jewish  national  organizations 
conducted  the  relatively  large  number  of  thirty-eight  Jewish  programs. 

Jewish  Content 

The  nature  of  the  content  provided  through  Jewish  programs  is  present- 
ed in  Table  XIV.  To  begin  with,  it  must  be  understood  that  many  programs 
included  more  than  one  type  of  activity.  For  instance,  a program  listed  by 
Masada  a9  "one"  Jewish  program  may  have  included  a speaker  on  contemporary 
Jewish  life  and  a song  fest  featuring  Palestinian  music.  Consequently, 
there  were  ninety-two  activities  with  Jewish  content  reported  by  the  club 
leaders  as  compared  with  the  forty-two  Jewish  programs  listed  in  Table  XIII. 

"Jewish  music"  predominated,  for  it  was  included  in  twenty-eight  pro- 
grams. It  was  followed  closely  by  "contemporary  Jewish  life"  in  twenty-9 ix 
programs.  Next  in  order  of  frequency  were  "Jewish  festivals  and  holidays," 
featured  in  eighteen  programs. 

There  were  no  programs  including  the  "Bible"  or  the  "study  of  Hebrew". 
There  was  a paucity  of  activity  reported  for  "Jewish  arts  and  crafts"  — 
two  programs,  and  "Jewish  dramatics"  — three  programs. 

The  intermediate  clubs  were  lowest  in  terms  of  total  activities  re- 
ported (fifteen),  though  this  was  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  comparative- 
ly few  meetings  devoted  to  planned  programs.  The  young  adult  clubs,  however. 
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reported  forty-five  activities,  or  thirteen  more  than  the  total  for  the 
junior  cluba  . 

TABLE  XIV 


JEWISH  CONTENT  ACCORDING  TO  FREQUENCY  OF  ACTIVITIES  REPORTED, 

BY  CLUB  GROUPS 


Act  ivity 

In 

Junior  Clubs 

In  Inter- 
mediate Clubs 

In  Young 
Adult  Clubs 

Total 

Jewish  learning  (Bible) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Jewish  history 

2 

0 

6 

8 

Study  of  Hebrew 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Contemporary  Jewish  life 
Jewish  festivals 

5 

7 

14 

26 

and  holidays 

8 

4 

6 

18 

Jewish  arts  and  crafts 

1 

0 

1 

2 

Jewish  music 

12 

4 

12 

28 

Jewish  dramatics 

0 

0 

5 

5 

Reviews  of  Jewish  books 

4 

0 

5 

7 

Total  programs 

52 

15 

45 

92 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  total  for  the  young  adult  clubs 
is  attributable  to  the  nature  of  the  Masada  club  meetings.  Of  the  forty- 
five  activities  for  young  adults,  Masada  accounted  for  thirty-six.  "Jewish 
music"  and  "contemporary  Jewish  life"  were  part  of  every  one  of  Masada's 
meetings.  The  programs  included  also  "Jewish  history,"  "Jewish  books," 
"festivals,"  and  "Jewish  dramatics". 

As  shown  in  Table  XIV,  the  junior  clubs  favored  "Jewish  music"  (twelve) 
and  "festivals"  (eight);  the  intermediate  clubs  were  interested  mainly  in 
"contemporary  Jewish  life"  (seven);  and  this  activity  (fourteen)  was  fa- 
vored also  by  the  young  adult  clubs,  with  "Jewish  music"  a close  second 
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Table  XV  presents  the  number  of  Jewish  programs  initiated  by  the  club 
members,  the  leaders,  the  councils,  the  center  and  the  national  Jewish 
organizations . 

Of  the  forty-two  Jewish  programs,  twenty-three  were  initiated  by  the 
members,  sixteen  by  the  leaders,  two  by  the  center,  and  one  by  the  council 
representing  the  junior  clubs.  According  to  this  table,  no  programs  at  all 
were  initiated  by  any  of  the  national  Jewish  organizations.  It  is  fair  to 
assume,  however,  that  these  organizations  indirectly  were  responsible  for 
a major  share  of  the  Jewish  programs. 


TABLE  XV 

INITIATION  OF  JEWISH  PROGRAMS,  BY  CLUB  GROUPS 


Number 
Initiated  By 

In 

Junior  Clubs 

In  Inter- 
mediate Clubs 

In  Young 
Adult  Clubs 

Total 

Club  members 

6 

2 

15 

25 

Club  leaders 

12 

4 

0 

16 

Councils 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Center 

1 

1 

0 

2 

National  Jewish 
organizations 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

20 

7 

15 

42 

In  the  junior  and  intermediate  groups  combined,  the  leaders  initiated 
sixteen  programs  to  the  members'  eight;  but  in  the  young  adult  clubs,  the 
members  initiated  all  fifteen  of  the  programs. 

In  reply  to  the  question  of  how  the  clubs  felt  about  Jewish  programs, 
four  junior  leaders  reported  their  clubs  desired  them;  two  indicated  they 
were  opposed  to  them.  All  four  of  the  intermediate  leaders  stated  that 
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their  clubs  were  indifferent  about  having  Jewish  programs.  The  young  adult 
clubs  were  reported  to  be  two  in  favor  and  two  indifferent. 

Opposition  to  Jewish  programs  was  registered  for  a male  and  a female 
junior  club,  both  affiliated  with  Jewish  national  organizations.  Of  the 
two  you^g  adult  clubs  reported  to  be  indifferent,  one  was  a local  friend- 
ship club,  the  other  again  a member  of  a Jewish  national  organization. 

Evidently,  the  intermediate  clubs  were  least  positive  in  their  reac- 
tions to  Jewish  programming.  Their  indifference  does  not  agree  with  the 
opinions  of  their  leaders  (see  Chapter  IV) . This  important  subject  of 
attitudes  toward  Jewish  programs  will  be  studied  further  in  the  following 
Chapter  on  the  club  members. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

DESCRIPTION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  FINDINGS: 
THE  CLUB  MEMBER3 


Questionnaires  were  distributed  to  226  club  members,  involving  eighty- 
seven  juniors,  sixty-six  intermediates,  and  seventy- three  young  adults. 

One  hundred  and  five  questionnaires  were  returned,  answered  by  thirty-eight 
juniors,  thirty-one  intermediates,  and  thirty-six  young  adults. 

The  total  number  of  questionnaires  returned  represents  4y.O  per  cent 
of  the  number  distributed  and  50.4  per  cent  of  the  total  average  attendance. 
(See  Table  XI.) 

Table  XVI  present 9 the  sex  composition  of  the  members  according  to 
club  categories.  The  male  members  added  up  to  59*0  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  studied. 


TABLE  XVI 

SEX  OF  MEMBERS  ACCORDING  TO  CLUB  GROUPS 


— 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Total 

Sex 

Juniors 

Intermediates 

Young  Adults 

Male 

18 

18 

26 

Female 

20 

15 

10 

45 

Total 

58 

51 

56 

105 

' — 

The  entire  junior  group  and  all  but  one  of  the  intermediates  were  in 
school;  also,  thirteen  of  the  young  adults,  slightly  more  than  one-third  of 
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their  group. 

Table  XVII  indicates  the  length  of  association  of  the  members  with  the 
Lynn  Jewish  Community  Center.  Of  the  105  members,  eighty-two,  or  78.0  per 
cent,  replied  that  they  were  associated  with  the  center  for  two  years  or 
more.  This  was  true  of  65.7  per  cent  of  the  juniors,  85*8  per  cent  of  the 
intermediates,  and  86.1  per  cent  of  the  young  adults. 

TABLE  XVII 


LENGTH  OF  ASSOCIATION  OF  MEMBERS  WITH  LYNN  JEWISH  COMMUNITY  CENTER, 

BY  CLUB  GROUPS 


Length  in  Years 

No.  of 
Juniors 

No.  of 

Intermediates 

No.  of 
Young  Adults 

Total 

Under  two  years 

15 

5 

5 

25 

Two  years  or  more 

25 

26 

51 

82 

Total 

58 

51 

56 

105 

The  members’  association  with  their  ’’present"  clubs  is  summarized  ac- 
cording to  club  groups  in  Table  XVIII. 

TABLE  XVIII 


LENGTH  OF 

ASSOCIATION  OF  MEMBERS  WITH  "PRESENT"  CLUBS, 
BY  CLUB  GROUPS 

Length  in  Years 

No.  of 
Juniors 

No.  of 

Intermediates 

No.  of 
Young  Adults 

Total 

Under  one  year 

16 

12 

8 

D\ 

One  year  or  more 

22 

19 

28 

69 

Total 

58 

51 

56 

105 

, . . 
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3ixty-nine  members,  or  65.7  per  cent,  belonged  to  their  n present" 
clubs  one  year  or  more.  Of  this  number,  51*8  per  cent  were  juniors,  27.5 
per  cent  were  intermediates,  and  40.7  per  cent  were  young  adults. 

In  addition,  the  questionnaires  revealed  that  sixty-three  members,  or 
60.0  per  cent,  belonged  or  had  belonged  to  other  clubs  in  the  center.  The 
intermediates  fared  best  in  this  respect,  with  twenty-seven  members;  the 
juniors  were  next  in  order,  with  twenty- four;  and  the  young  adults  ran  a 
poor  third,  with  only  twelve  members,  exactly  one-third  of  their  group. 

Regarding  association  with  clubs  outside  of  the  Lynn  Jewish  Community 
Center,  the  replies  showed  that  forty-seven  members,  or  44.7  per  cent,  be- 
longed or  had  belonged  to  such  organizations.  Once  again,  the  intermedi- 
ates led,  this  time  with  nineteen  members,  with  the  juniors  and  young 
adults  tied,  fourteen  apiece.  However,  the  young  adults  included  ten  mem- 
bers each  with  four  or  more  total  club  years  (see  Chapter  III),  whereas  the 
juniors  included  only  two  members  and  the  intermediates  numbered  five  in 
this  category. 

In  brief,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  young  adults  as  a group  had 
much  more  experience  with  clubs  than  the  intermediates  or  juniors;  but  this 
advantage  was  gained  chiefly  through  experience  as  members  of  clubs  outside 
of  the  center.  Unfortunately,  the  questionnaire  did  not  inquire  as  to 
whether  those  clubs  were  Jewish  or  non-Jewish. 

Jewish  Background 

Nineteen  juniors  and  five  intermediates  reported  that  they  were  attend- 
ing either  a Hebrew  school  or  a Temple  religious  school.  Twelve  young 
adults,  one-third  of  their  group,  were  studying  in  some  type  of  school 
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devoted  to  Jewish  learning  or  contemporary  Jewish  life.  Thus,  a total  of 
thirty-six  members  were  enjoying  some  form  of  Jewish  education  this  season. 

In  terms  of  total  Jewish  educational  experience,  thirty  members  re- 
ported no  attendance  at  any  school,  although  seven  of  this  number  had  been 
tutored  privately  for  a period  of  two  to  four  years.  Seventy-five  members, 
therefore,  have  had  contact  with  some  type  of  Jewish  or  Hebrew  school;  of 
this  number,  fifty-five,  or  52.5  Per  cent,  reported  an  average  attendance 
of  four  to  seven  years. 

The  question  on  graduation  from  a Hebrew  or  religious  school  is  not 
applicable  for  many  members,  that  is,  those  who  attended  the  Lynn  Hebrew 
School;  for  this  institution  is  a progressive  school  and  as  such  does  not 
recognize  achievement  in  terms  of  graduation.  Hence,  the  number  of  members 
who  did  graduate  — twenty-three  — evidently  attended  a religious  school, 
or  a Hebrew  school  in  a different  community. 

Table  XIX  presents  a comparison  of  the  members'  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
and  Yiddish  according  to  junior,  intermediate,  and  young  adult  categories. 
The  juniors  outnumbered  the  others  in  their  ability  to  speak,  understand, 
or  read  Hebrew,  and  ran  a close  second  to  the  young  adults  with  respect  to 
Yiddish. 

The  Table  indicates  that  fifty-six  members,  or  55*5  Per  cent,  read 
Hebrew;  forty-four,  or  41.9  per  cent,  could  speak  Yiddish;  and  seventy  mem- 
bers, or  exactly  two-thirds  of  the  members  studied,  could  understand  Yid- 
dish. 

A significant  number  of  members  replied  that  they  read  periodicals  on 
Jewish  life.  Only  four  members  listed  the  names  of  Hebrew  publications, 
but  nine  listed  Yiddish  and  thirty-four  listed  English  papers  and  magazines. 
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TABLE  XIX 


COMPARISON 

OF  MEMBERS'  KNOWLEDGE  OF 
BY  CLUB  GROUPS 

HEBREW  AND  YIDDISH, 

Hebrew 

No.  of 
Juniors 

No.  of 

Intermediates 

No.  of 
Young  Adults 

Total 

Speak 

7 

2 

5 

12 

Understand 

11 

5 

5 

19 

Read 

2 4 

14 

18 

56 

Total 

42 

21 

24 

Y iddish 

No.  of 
Juniors 

No.  of 

Intermediates 

No . of 
Young  Adults 

Total 

3peak 

1<4 

12 

18 

44 

Understand 

27 

15 

50 

70 

Re  ad 

21 

11 

17 

49 

Total 

62 

56 

65 

The  juniors  and  youpg  adults  showed  equal  strength  in  this  area,  somewhat 
ahead  of  the  intermediates. 

The  Parents 

The  questions  on  home  environment  were  designed  to  elicit  information 
basically  on  the  type  of  Jewish  home  in  which  the  member  was  reared.  Cer- 
tainly,  the  home  environment  is  one  of  several  strong  influences  in  shaping 
the  member's  attitude  toward  Jewish  content  in  center  club  programs.  For 
this  reason,  the  Jewish  side  of  the  member's  home  deserves  careful  study. 

According  to  the  members'  replies,  both  parents  of  fifty-four  members 
were  born  outside  of  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  twenty-five  sets 
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of  parents  born  in  this  country.  Of  the  remaining  twenty-six  members,  six 
indicated  that  their  fathers  were  second-generation,  and  twenty  replied 
that  their  mothers  were  second-generation. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  age  groups,  the  juniors  listed  a total  of 
thirty-seven  fathers  and  mothers  as  second-generation;  the  intermediates 
had  twenty-two,  and  the  young  adults  only  sixteen. 

In  terms  of  education,  the  parents  of  the  juniors  led  the  way,  with 
thirt7/-one  fathers  and  twenty-nine  mothers  having  completed  a high  school 
education;  far  behind  were  the  intermediates,  with  sixteen  fathers  and 
eighteen  mothers;  and  then  the  young  adults,  with  thirteen  fathers  and 
eighteen  mothers. 

Ten  fathers  and  six  mothers  of  junior  members  had  completed  one  year 
or  more  of  college  study;  also,  two  fathers  and  four  mothers  of  intermedi- 
ates, and  four  fathers  of  young  adults. 

In  the  communities  that  make  up  Greater  Lynn,  there  are  two  types  of 
synagogues:  orthodox  and  conservative.  Table  XX  indicates  the  preferences 

of  the  members’  parents  regarding  attendance  at  these  places  of  religious 
worship. 


TABLE  XX 

ATTENDANCE  OF  MEMBERS'  PARENTS  AT  SYNAGOGUES,  BY  CLUB  GROUPS 


Synagogue 

No.  of 
Juniors 

No.  of 

Intermediates 

No.  of 
Young  Adults 

Total 

Orthodox 

33 

25 

23 

81 

Conservative 

h 

2 

8 

lh 

None 

1 

h 

5 

10 

Total 

38 

31 

36 

105 

||  — 
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Eighty-one  members  reported  that  their  parents  attended  an  orthodox 
synagogue.  This  is  77.1  per  cent  of  the  members  studied.  Of  the  ninety- 
five  whose  parents  attended  either  an  orthodox  or  conservative  synagogue, 
thirty-one  specified  that  their  parents  attended  regularly,  that  is,  weekly, 
for  Sabbath  services;  the  others  were  reported  as  attending  only  on  the 
high  holidays  — - a few  days  each  year. 

Table  XXI  presents  the  distribution  of  languages  spoken  in  the  members' 
homes,  that  is,  by  parent  to  child  or  simply  between  parents. 


TABLE  XXI 

LANGUAGES  SPOKEN  IN  MEMBERS'  HOMES,  BY  CLUB  GROUPS 


Language 

No.  of 
Juniors 

No.  of 

Intermediates 

No.  of 
Young  Adults 

Per  Cent 
All  Members 

Hebrew 

4 

0 

0 

5.8 

Yiddish 

29 

17 

27 

69.5 

English 

54 

51 

55 

95.2 

As  shown  here,  Hebrew  was  reported  to  be  spoken  in  only  5*8  per  cent 

the  homes;  Yiddish  ranked 

high  with  69.5  per  cent; 

and  English,  spoken 

100  out  of  a 

poss ible 

105 

homes,  rated  95.2  per  cent.  Only  slight  varia- 

tions  are  indicated  among  the  club  groups,  except  for  Yiddish,  where  the 
intermediates  were  considerably  behind  the  other  two  groups. 

Other  Characteristics  of  the  Parents 
Inquiry  was  made  of  the  newspapers  read  by  the  parents,  and  their  ob- 
servance of  certain  Jewish  customs. 

The  replies  indicated  that  English  newspapers  only  were  read  in  sixty- 


. 
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one  homes;  both  Jewish  and  English  newspapers  were  read  in  forty  homes;  the 
Jewish  Advocate  — the  foremost  weekly  newspaper  in  New  England  on  Jewish 
life  (printed  in  English)  — was  read  in  twenty-one  homes;  and  one  home  was 
specified  where  Jewish  newspapers  only  were  read.  In  three  homes,  no  news- 
papers of  any  kind  were  read  by  the  parents. 

3o  newspapers  on  Jewish  life,  whether  printed  in  English  or  Jewish, 
were  read  in  approximately  one-half  of  the  members'  homes. 

On  the  question  of  the  observance  of  the  ceremony  of  lighting  candles — 
performed  weekly  on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath — eighty-seven  members  replied  in 
the  affirmative.  Only  eight  members  reported  that  their  fathers  recited 
prayers  daily,  in  accordance  with  strict  orthodox  practice. 

Table  XXII  presents  the  attitudes  of  the  members  toward  their  parents' 
observance  of  Jewish  customs,  ceremonies,  traditions,  and  so  forth.  It  can 
be  assumed,  as  a result  of  the  foregoing  data,  that  all  of  the  members'  par- 
ents indulged  to  some  extent  and  in  some  manner. 


TABLE  XXII 

COMPARISON  OF  MEMBERS*  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  PARENTS'  OBSERVANCE 
OF  JEWISH  CUSTOMS  AND  CEREMONIES,  BY  CLUB  GROUPS 


Attitude  Toward 
Parents'  Observance 

No.  of 
Juniors 

No.  of 

Intermediates 

No . of 
Young  Adults 

Total 

In  favor 

55 

28 

27 

88 

Indifferent 

2 

2 

8 

12 

Opposed 

1 

1 

1 

5 

Not  stated 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Total 

58 

51 

56 

105 
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With  only  minor  variations  among  the  club  groups,  the  members  indi- 
cated, to  the  extent  of  83.8  per  cent,  that  they  were  in  favor  of  their 
parents'  observing  Jewish  customs  and  ceremonies.  Fewer  than  3.0  per  cent 
registered  positive  objection. 

Summary  of  Background  Findings 

The  background  of  the  105  members  studied  has  been  described  by  means 
of  an  impressive  body  of  statistics.  In  brief,  they  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows : 

?6.1  per  cent  were  attending  a school  of  general  education. 

3iu 2 per  cent  were  attending  a school  of  Jewish  education. 

52.3  per  cent  had  completed  four  or  more  years  of  training 
in  Jewish  education. 

71.1+  per  cent  had  completed  one  year  or  more  of  formal 
Jewish  education. 

53.3  per  cent  read  Hebrew. 

66.6  per  cent  understood  Yiddish. 

With  regard  to  the  members ’ parents : 

35.7  per  cent  were  second-generation. 

60.9  per  cent  were  high  school  graduates. 

90, k per  cent  attended  an  orthodox  or  conservative  synagogue; 

32.6  per  cent  of  this  number  regularly. 

69.5  per  cent  spoke  Yiddish. 

95-2  per  cent  spoke  English. 

50.0  per  cent  (or  more)  read  newspapers  on  Jewish  life. 
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Opinions 


In  order  to  ascertain  what  the  members  considered  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant purposes  of  their  clubs,  four  possibilities  were  listed.  The  mem- 
bers were  requested  to  number  them  in  the  order  of  their  importance.  "To 
become  acquainted  with  Jewish  traditions  and  Jewish  life  in  the  United 
States,"  was  chosen  for  first  place  by  seventeen  juniors,  and  for  second 
place  by  twelve  juniors;  similarly,  by  eight  intermediates  for  first  place 
and  by  six  for  second;  again,  by  twelve  young  adults  for  first  place  and  by 
eight  for  second  place. 

The  results  (see  Table  XXIII ) show  that  thirty-seven  members  marked 
this  purpose  as  their  first  choice,  and  an  additional  twenty-six  listed  it 
as  second. 

"To  learn  to  get  along  with  your  fellow  club  members,"  won  the  approv- 
al for  first  place  of  eleven  juniors,  thirteen  intermediates,  and  ten  young 
adults;  for  second  place,  of  seventeen  juniors,  thirteen  intermediates,  and 
twenty- three  young  adults.  In  all,  thirty-four  members  marked  it  as  their 
first  choice,  and  fifty-three  more  listed  it  as  second. 

The  members’  opinions  regarding  club  purposes,  therefore,  do  not  com- 
pare unfavorably  with  the  responses  of  the  leaders,  who  were  asked  a simi- 
lar  question,  as  indicated  in  Chapter  IV.  Six  leaders,  or  h2.8  per  cent  of 
their  group,  marked  this  "Jewish"  purpose  for  first  place,  in  comparison 
with  36.2  per  cent  of  the  members. 

With  only  slight  variations  among  the  club  groups,  eighty-two  members 


replied  that  they  enjoyed  the  Jewish  programs  sponsored  by  their  clubs. 
This  is  78.1  per  cent  of  the  members  studied. 
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ORDER  OF  IMPORTANCE  (FIRST  AND  SECOND  PLACE)  OF  CLUB  PURPOSES 
TO  MEMBERS,  BY  CLUB  GROUPS,  ACCORDING  TO  102  REPLIES 
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On  the  question  of  the  amount  of  Jewish  content  in  club  programs  (see 
Table  XXIV ),  5.7  per  cent  of  the  members  thought  there  was  too  much;  5l.li 
per  cent  were  of  the  opinion  there  was  enough;  but  38.0  per  cent,  a substan- 
tial figure,  concurred  there  was  too  little. 

TABLE  XXIV 

COMPARISON  OF  MEMBERS'  OPINIONS,  BY  CLUB  GROUPS, 

REGARDING  AMOUNT  OF  JEWISH  CONTENT  IN  CLUB  PROGRAMS 


Amount  of 
Jewish  Content 

No.  of 
Juniors 

No.  of 

Intermediates 

No.  of 
Young  Adults 

Total 

Too  much 

1 

k 

1 

6 

Too  little 

111 

17 

9 

liO 

Enough 

21 

9 

2ii 

51i 

Not  stated 

2 

1 

2 

5 

Total 

38 

31 

36 

105 

Seventeen  intermediate  members,  more  than  one-half  of  their  group,  de- 
sired more  Jewish  content  in  their  club  programs.  Also,  36.8  per  cent  of 

— — — 

the  juniors,  and  25.0  per  cent  of  the  young  adults. 

A comparison  of  these  opinions  with  the  ratio  of  Jewish  programs  to 
total  club  programs  yields  interesting  results.  According  to  Tables  XII 
and  XIII,  the  junior  clubs  held  a total  of  106  programs,  of  which  twenty, 
or  18.8  per  cent,  emphasized  Jewish  content.  The  intermediates  held  a total 
of  twenty  programs,  of  which  seven,  or  35.0  per  cent,  included  Jewish  con- 
tent. And  the  young  adult  clubs  conducted  thirty'  meetings  featuring  planned 
programs,  of  which  fifteen,  or  50.0  per  cent,  emphasized  Jewish  content. 
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The  comparatively  low  percentage  of  young  adults  desiring  more  Jewish 
content  in  their  club  programs  is  understandable,  therefore,  in  the  light 
of  the  above  data.  But  the  desires  of  the  juniors  and  intermediates  appar- 
ently are  reflected  in  the  low  ratio  of  Jewish  programs  to  total  programs 
for  their  club  groups.  If  the  juniors  and  intermediates  desired  more  Jew- 
ish content,  they  did  not  show  a high  degree  of  initiative  in  comparison 
with  the  young  adults  (see  Table  XV).  This  may  be  a clue  to  the  under- 
standing of  a puzzling  problem. 

In  addition,  it  was  learned  that  eighty-nine  members,  or  8U.7  per 
cent,  replied  affirmatively  to  the  question,  "Are  you  in  favor  of  Jewish 
programs  in  your  club?"  This  inquiry  is  slightly  different  from  the  one 
concerned  with  programs  actually  sponsored  in  the  past  by  the  clubs.  But 
the  results  confirm  the  view  that  the  members  were  satisfied  generally  with 
the  kind  of  Jewish  programs  conducted. 

Finally,  probing  the  preferences  of  the  members  regarding  specific 
activities  in  Jewish  programs,  the  questionnaire  listed  six  types  to  be 
numbered  in  the  order  of  their  importance.  Table  XXV  presents  the  types 
and  the  first  and  second  preferences  of  the  members. 

"Festival  celebrations"  were  favored  for  first  place  over  "discussion 
groups",  which  were  followed  closely  by  "films  on  Jewish  life".  Adding  up 
the  first  and  second  preferences,  "festival  celebrations"  won  out  again 
with  forty -four  votes.  This  way,  however,  "films  on  Jewish  life"  came  next 
with  forty-one  votes,  succeeded  by  "discussion  groups"  which  received  a 
total  of  thirty-five  votes.  These  three  activities  gained  all  together  120 
votes  for  both  first  and  second  place,  or  63. 1 per  cent  of  the  potential 
vote. 
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»» Jewish  book  reviews”  suffered  roost,  for  only  three  members  — all. 
young  adults  — marked  it  as  their  first  choice,  and  only  two  members  — 
both  intermediates  — listed  it  as  second. 

Analyzing  the  results  according  to  club  groups,  it  is  evident  that  the 
preferences  of  the  juniors  and  intermediates  were  similar,  and  these  were 
quite  different  from  the  preferences  of  the  young  adults.  The  juniors 
selected  ’’films,”  "festivals,”  and  "Jewish  music  and  plays,”  in  that  order; 
the  intermediates  chose  the  same  activities,  but  reversed  the  order  for 
"films"  and  "festivals";  in  contrast,  the  young  adults  chose  "discussion 
groups,"  "speakers  on  Jewish  life,"  and  "Jewish  music  and  plays,"  in  that 
order . 

TABLE  XXV 

ORDER  OF  IMPORTANCE  (FIRST  AND  SECOND  PLACE)  OF  JEWISH  PROGRAMS 
TO  MEMBERS,  BY  CLUB  GROUPS,  ACCORDING  TO  NINETY-FIVE  REPLIES 


Jewish  Program 

No.  of 
Juniors 

No.  of 

Intermediates 

No.  of 

Young  Adults 

Total  No. 
Replying 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd 

Discussion  groups 

k 

5 

3 

h 

Ik 

5 

21 

lli 

Festival  celebrations 

ill 

5 

12 

6 

3 

k 

29 

15 

Films  on  Jewish  life 

9 

11 

6 

7 

3 

5 

18 

23 

Jewish  book  reviews 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

3 

2 

Jewish  music  and  plays 

k 

10 

5 

5 

1 

9 

10 

2k 

Speakers  on  Jewish 
life 

5 

5 

l 

3 

8 

9 

111 

17 

How  do  these  preferences  with  regard  to  the  activities  that  the  members 
desired  in  Jewish  programs  compare  with  those  activities  actually  held? 
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As  shown  in  Table  XIV,  the  junior  clubs  emphasized  "music"  and  "festi- 
vals" in  that  order;  the  intermediate  clubs  featured  "contemporary  Jewish 
life"  — probably  by  means  of  speakers,  discussion  groups,  or  films  — with 
"festivals"  and  "music"  tied  for  second  place  in  order  of  frequency;  and 
the  young  adult  clubs  also  favored  "contemporary  Jewish  life,"  with  "music" 
a close  second. 

It  would  seem,  as  a result  of  this  comparison,  that  the  Jewish  pro- 
grams  in  the  junior  clubs  largely  represent  the  desires  of  the  club  members. 
This  is  even  more  clear  in  the  case  of  the  young  adults.  The  discrepancy 
is  relatively  striking,  however,  insofar  as  the  intermediates  are  concerned. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  essence  of  the  Jewish  community  center’s  program,  theoretically, 
has  been  to  provide  the  American  Jew  with  a composite,  enriching  experiencej 
which  would  make  him  a better  Jew,  a better  citizen,  and  therefore  a more 
useful  and  happier  individual.  Thanks  to  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  survey, 
the  leaders  in  the  Jewish  center  field  have  been  made  aware  that  more  and 
more  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  Jewish  content  in  the  center  program  in 
order  to  justify  the  existence  of  the  center. 

In  this  study  the  writer  considered  the  extent  of  Jewish  content  in 
the  programs  of  youth  and  young  adult  clubs  which  met  in  the  Lynn  Jewish 
Community  Center.  Three  groups,  junior,  intermediate,  and  young  adult, 
comprising  fourteen  clubs,  and  involving  105  members,  were  studied  by  the 
questionnaire  method.  Factual  information  was  obtained  on  the  backgrounds 
of  the  club  leaders  and  members,  on  the  meetings  and  programs  of  the  clubs, 
and  on  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  programs  conducted.  Additional  data  were 
funiished  regarding  the  attitudes  of  the  leaders  and  members  toward  club 
purposes,  the  desirability  of  Jewish  programs,  and  the  types  of  content 
preferred. 

Owing  to  the  limitations  of  the  study,  the  analysis  of  the  findings 
1 National  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  Let’s  Get  to  the  Center  of  Things, 
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emphasized  the  comparison  of  one  club  group  to  another,  rather  than  one 
club  to  another. 


Conclusions 

1.  On  the  -whole,  the  leaders  and  the  members  both  brought  to  the 
clubs  a rich  experience  in  terms  of  general  and  Jewish  education,  previous 
club  experience,  and  continued  association  with  the  Lynn  center. 

2.  The  majority  of  the  leaders  had  no  previous  leadership  experience 
with  Jewish  groups.  An  even  greater  number,  78.5  per  cent,  had  no  formal 
leadership  training. 

3.  Less  than  a majority  of  the  leaders  were  of  the  opinion  that  club 
functions  and  objectives  were  first  of  all  concerned  with  the  Jewish  way  of 
life.  All  the  leaders,  except  one,  moreover,  expressed  the  belief  that 
Jewish  qualifications  were  less  important  for  the  success  of  a club  leader 
than  general  qualifications. 

h.  The  leaders  agreed  unanimously  that  Jewish  content  should  be  em- 
phasized in  the  Jewish  center,  but  eight  of  the  fourteen  preferred  that 
Jewish  content  in  club  programs  be  introduced  primarily  through  special 
Jewish  programs  for  special  occasions. 

5.  Again,  a majority  of  the  leaders,  nine  in  all,  agreed  that  Jewish 
programs  were  well  attended  only  when  characterized  by  social  overtones, 
that  is,  when  refreshments  and/or  dancing  were  provided. 

6.  The  junior  clubs,  numbering  six,  held  a total  of  106  meetings 
which  featured  planned  programs.  Yet,  only  twenty  programs  emphasized 
Jewish  content.  The  intermediate  clubs,  four  in  all,  held  twenty  program 
meetings  all  told,  of  which  seven  were  devoted  to  Jewish  content.  And  the 
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four  young  adult  clubs  held  thirty  program  meetings,  of  which  fifteen  were 
Jewish  in  nature.  Thus,  there  were  marked  differences  per  club  group  in 
the  ratio  of  Jewish  programs  to  non-Jewish  programs. 

7.  A grand  total  of  forty- two  Jewish  programs  was  reported  for  the 
fourteen  clubs  studied.  The  nine  clubs  affiliated  with  Jewish  national 
organizations  held  90.4  per  cent  of  these  programs.  The  remaining  four 
Jewish  programs  were  divided  up  equally  between  the  two  Scout  clubs  and  the 
three  "local”  clubs. 

8.  Ninety- two  activities  with  Jewish  content  were  reported  for  the 
forty- two  programs.  Thus  each  program  on  the  average  included  2.2  types  of 
activity,  programs  included  mainly  Jewish  music,  contemporary  Jewish  life, 
and  Jewish  festival  celebrations,  in  that  order  of  frequency.  Jewish  arts 
and  crafts  and  Jewish  dramatics  were  sadly  neglected. 

9.  Most  of  the  programs  were  initiated  by  the  leaders  and  the  members, 
seemingly  with  little  or  no  direction  from  the  councils.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible within  the  scope  of  this  study  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  the  cen- 
ter professional  staff  in  the  area  of  club  programming. 

10.  Only  two  clubs  were  judged  by  their  leaders  to  be  opposed  to  Jew- 
ish programs;  six  were  reported  to  be  indifferent,  and  the  remaining  six  in 
favor. 

11.  Only  three  members  registered  opposition  to  the  observance  of  Jew- 
ish customs  and  ceremonies  in  their  homes  (by  the  parents).  Less  than  10.0 
per  cent  of  the  parents  did  not  attend  a religious  place  of  worship. 

12.  Combining  first  and  second  place  votes,  60 .0  per  cent  of  the  mem- 
bers favored  a Jewish  purpose  for  their  clubs,  whereas  80.0  per  cent  pre- 
ferred learning  to  get  along  with  their  fellow  club  members.  Yet,  84.7  per 
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cent  favored  Jewish  programs  at  club  meetings,  and  38.0  per  cent  desired 
more  Jewish  content  than  they  were  getting. 

13.  Apparently,  the  juniors  and  intermediates  (members)  lacked  initi- 
ative in  arranging  for  Jewish  programs.  This  perhaps  explains  why  six 
clubs  in  these  groups  were  judged  by  their  leaders  to  be  opposed  or  indif- 
ferent to  Jewish  content. 

llu  The  findings  demonstrate  that  the  leaders  of  the  intermediate 
clubs,  and  to  a lesser  degree  the  leaders  of  the  junior  group,  were  par- 
tially responsible  for  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  members’  high 
interest  in  and  desire  for  Jewish  content,  and  the  actual  low  ratio  of  Jew- 
ish programs  to  non- Jewish  programs. 

15.  Finally,  it  was  shown  that  the  junior  members,  age  ten  to  four- 
teen, and  the  intermediates,  age  fifteen  to  eighteen,  had  strikingly  simi- 
lar preferences  in  terms  of  Jewish  activities,  in  contrast  to  the  young 
adults,  age  nineteen  to  twenty-four.  The  latter  expressed  strong  interest 
in  discussing  Jewish  current  events,  whereas  the  younger  groups  were  in- 
clined toward  the  gayer  side  in  Jewish  content,  preferring  festival  cele- 
brations . 


Re  commendations 

This  paper  undoubtedly  demonstrates  that  the  youth  and  young  adult 
clubs  of  the  Lynn  center  play  an  important  part  in  "legitimatizing"  the 
center,  in  emphasizing  its  Jewish  purpose  through  Jewish  content  in  pro- 
gramming. Nevertheless,  there  are  deficiencies  in  the  club  programs  which 
warrant  the  serious  consideration  of  the  professional  staff. 
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1.  Re-evaluation  of  the  volunteer  system  of  club  leadership  should 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  some  criteria,  such  as  those  offered  by  Blumen- 
thal.  A system  of  orientation  and  supervision  must  be  devised  so  that 
both  the  leaders  and  the  members  who  are  apathetic  about  Jewish  content 
will  be  stimulated  to  desire  it. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  the  center  administration  review  its  own 
role  and  that  of  the  several  councils  in  the  stimulation  of  Jewish  pro- 
gramming in  club  programs.  In  this  respect,  the  desirability  of  more  types 
of  activities  should  be  emphasized. 


Approved, 


Richard  K.  Conant 
Dean 
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2 Louis  H.  Blumen thal,  Administration  of  Group  Work,  pp.  160-161. 
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This  questionnaire  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  Jewish  content  in 
Youth  programs  at  the  Lynn  Jewish  Community  Center.  Your  cooperation 
is  requested  in  answering  the  blank  completely  and  promptly.  The 
results  of  this  study  may  prove  beneficial  to  future  club  programs 
of  the  Center. 

CLUB  LEADER  QUESTIONNAIRE  I 

A.  Personal 

1.  Age 2*  Sex 3*  Occupation 

4a.  Last  scHool  attended Grade  completed 

b.  If  now  at  school:  Name Grade 

5.  List  any  courses  taken  in  leadership  training: 

Agency  or  school No*  of  hours  completed 

6.  Did  you  have  a formal  Jewish  education:  Yes  ( ) No  ( ) 

Total  number  of  years  completed 

a.  If  yes,  please  check  whether  you  are  a:  ( ) Sunday  school 
graduate,  ( ) Elementary  Hebrew  School  graduate, 

( ) Hebrew  High  School  graduate,  ( ) Hebrew  College  Graduate 

b.  If  no,  did  you  have  private  tutoring  in  Hebrow:  Yes  ( ) No  ( ) 

How  many  years?  

o.  Do  you  speak  Hebrew?  Yes  ( ) No  ( ) Very  little  ( ) 

Do  you  road  and  understand  Hebrew?  Yes(  ) No(  ) very  little  ( ) 

d*  Do  you  speak  Yiddish?  Yes  ( ) No  ( ) Very  little  ( ) 

Do  you  read  and  understand  Yiddish?  Yes(  ) No(  ) Very  little  ( ) 

7*  Length  of  association  with  Lynn  Jewish  Community  Center: 

Years  Months  

Length  of  association  witK  present  club: 

as  loader,  years months 

as  club  member,  years months^ 

8.  Previous  club,  group,  organization  experience: 

Kind  of  group  years  months 

9.  Previous  You thTeader ship  experience , such  as  Boy  Scout  loader, 
club  leader,  camp  counselor: 

Kind years months 


10,  Please  list  the  names  of  periodicals  or  magazines  to  which 
you  subscribe  or  which  you  road  fairly  regularly: 

On  Jewish  life  General 


B,  Opinions 

1.  Please  number  in  order  of  importance  (1,2, 3, etc.)  the  following 
functions  of  your  club: 

( ) combat  delinquency 

( ) develop  total  personality  of  members 
( ) promote  Jewish  loyalties  and  identification  with  the 
Jewish  cultural  heritage 
( ) promote  the  Amerioan  democratic  way  of  life 
( ) socialize  (havo  fun) 
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2m  Please  number  in  order  of  importance  (1,2, 3, etc.)  the  following 
objoctlvos  of  your  club;as  an  agency  of  personality  development: 
(7  good  citizonship 
( ) ability  to  cooperate 
( ) physical  and  mental  health 

( ) Jewish  loyalties  and  identification  with  Jowish 
cultural  heritage 

( ) awareness  of  social  issues  and  a progressive  outlook 
3,  Ploaso  number  in  order  of  importance  (1,2,3,  etc.)  the  following 
special  qualifications  a Jewish  Center  club  leader  should  poscss: 
a*(  ) knowladgo  of  Hobrew  and  Yiddish  languages 
( ) knowledge  of  Jewish  history 

( ) familiarity  with  Jewish  religious  and  organizational 
life 

b,(  ) khowledgo  of  social  and  personal  problems 

( ) proficiency  in  group  work  skills  and  techniques 
( ) understanding  of  individual  and  group  behavior 
c*  Which  is  most  important  for  the  club?  a.(  ) b*(  ) 

4*  Should  "Jowish  contont"  bo  omphasizod  in  the  Jewish  Center? 

Yob  ( ) No  ( ) Donft  know  ( ) 

If  Yes,  should  Jewish  content  bo  emphasized 

a«  ( '")  in  all  Conter  activities  (whenever  possible) 

( ) in  most  Center  activities 
( ) in  some  Conter  activities 
( ) in  very  few  Center  activities 

b#  ( ) in  all  clubs 

( ) in  most  clubs 

( ) in  some  clubs 

( ) in  very  few  clubs 

5*  a*  Should  Jewish  content  in  olub  programs  be  introduced  primarily 
through  special  Jewish  programs  for  special  occasions? 

Yes  No  > 

b.  Should  Jowish  content  be  incorporated  into  club  programs 
so  as  to  give  the  entire  program  a Jowish  coloring? 

Yes  No 

6m  Are  Jewish  programs  well  attended 

( ) only  when  refreshments  and/or  dancing  are  provided 
( ) when  refreshments  and/or  dancing  arc  not  provided 


CLUB 


QUESTIONNAIRE  II 
(filled  out  by  leader) 


1.  Name  of  club  or  group 

2*  Composition:  Boys  ( ),  Girls  ( ),  Co-ed  ( J 

3.  Number  of  active  members  

4*  Age  range  to 

5.  Averago  attendance  per  meeting  for  calendar  year  1948 

If  not  available,  averagp  attendanoo  per  meeting  since  September, 
1948  

6,  Frequency  of  club  meetings:  once  per  week  ( ),  once  per  two 

weeks  ( ), 

other,  how  often?  ( ) once  per 

7*  Is  club  affiliated  with  a Jewish  National  organization:  Yes- ( )No(  ) 

If  Yos,  which  one? 

8*  During  1948,  how  many  meetings  held  by  the  club  (or  in  conjunction 
xvith  other  clubs)  were  devoted: 

Sololy  to  business 

Solely  to  plnnnod  programs 

Partly  business,  partly  planned  programs 

9,  Wore  there  any  specifically  Jewish  programs? 

Yos  ( ) No  ( ) Total  nunbor  

If  Yos,  how  many  featured: 

a*  Jewish  learning  (Bible)  

Jewish  history 

Study  of  Hobrcw 

Contemporary  Jowl's'll  life 

b,  Jewish  festivals  and  holidays 

Jewish  arts  and  crafts 

Jewish  music 

Jewish  dramatics 

Reviews  of  Jewish  

10*  Of  the  Jewish  Programs,  how  many  were  initiated  by: 

Club  members 

Club  leaders" 

Council 

Center 

National  Jewish  Organization 

11*  With  regard  to  Jewish  program's,  does  your  olub  as  a group  feel: 

( ) they  are  desirable 
( ) opposed  to  them 
( ) indifferent 


This  questionnaire  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  Jewish  content  in 
Youth  programs  at  the  Lynn  Jowish  Community  Center,  Your  cooperation 
is  requested  in  answering  the  blank  completely  and  promptly.  The 
results  of  this  study  may  prove  boneficial  to  future  club  programs 
of  the  Center • 

CHJB  MEMBER  QUESTIONNAIRE  III 

A,  Background  - general 

1,  Age Sex 

2,  Arc  you  in  school  now?  Yes  ( ) No  ( ) 

If  no,  what  is  your  present  occupation? 

3,  Length  of  association  with  Lynn  Jewish  Community  Center: 

Years  months 

4,  Length  of  ass ociat ion  with  present  club  (if  more  than  one,  chose 

tho  one  you  are  with  the  longest)  years  months 

a,  name  of  club  

5,  Length  of  association  with  other'  club's  in  Lynn  Jewish  Community 

Center:  total  years months 

6,  Longth  of  association  with  clubs  c Is  c who  re  : 

Total  years  months 

B,  Background  - Jowish 

1,  Aro  you  now  attending  a Hebrew  School(  ),  Temple  religious 
school  ( ),  or  Sunday  school  ( )? 

2,  Years  of  attendance  at  school  chocked  (total) 

From  to 

3,  Did  you  graduate:  Yes no 

4,  Were  you  ever  tutored  privately  by  a Hebrew  teacher?  Yes(  ) No  ( ) 

, If  yes , how  many  yearjs 

5,  a.  Do  you  speak  Hebrew?  Yes  ( ) No  ( ) very  little  ( ) 

Do  you  understand  Hebrew?  Yea  ( ) No  ( ) very  little  ( ) 

Do  you  road  Hebrew?  Yes  ( ) No  •(  ) very  little  ( ) 

b.  Do  you  speak  Yiddish?  Yes  ( ) no  ( ) very  little  ( ) 

Do  you  understand  Yiddish?  Yes  ( ) No  ( ) very  little  ( ) 

Do  you  read  Yiddish?  Yes  ( ) No  ( ) very  little  ( ) 

6,  V/hat  periodicals  (magazines)  do  you  read  fairly  regularly  about 

Jewish  life:  in  Hebrew 

in  Yiddish ~ " " r 

in  English  

C,  Family  (Home  Environment) 

1,  In  v/hat  country  was  your  father  born?  

In  what  country  was  your  mother  born?  

2,  V/hat  school  grade  aid  your  father  complete  in  the  United  States? 

Grade 

What  s'chVol  grade  did  your  mother  complete  in  the  United  States? 
Grade 

3,  Do  your  parents  (either  one  or  both)  attend  a synagoguc(or 
temple)?  Yes  ( ) No  ( ) 

If  yes,  is  it  orthodox(  ),  or  conservative  ( )? 

4,  Is  Yiddish  spoken  in  the  home?  Yes  ( ) No  ( ) 

Is  Hebrew  spoken  in  tho  home?  Yes  ( ) No  ( ) 

Is  English  spoken  in  the  homo?  Yes  ( ) No  ( ) 

What  other  languago(s)  is  spoken?  

5,  Do  your  parents  (either  one  or  both)  read  regularly: (attlcast  once 

a,  English  newspapers  ( ) a week) 

b,  Jewish  newspapers  ( ) 


. 
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o.  Both  English  and  Jewish  ( ) 
d,  The  Jewish  Advocate  ( ) 

6*  Do  your  parents  (either  one  or  both)  attend  a synagogue  (or 
tcmplo) : 

( ) on  high  holidays  only 

( ) on  the  Sabbath  fairly  regularly  (or  once  a week) 

7*  Do  they  light  candles  for  the  Sabbath  and  holidays?  Yes(  ) No(  ) 

8.  Does  your  father  recite  prayers  every  day?  Yes  ( ) No  ( ) 

9,  Regarding  your  parents’  observance  of  Jewish  customs,  ceremonies, 
traditions,  etc,, 

( ) ore  you  in  favor? 

( ) are  you  indifferent?  (don’t  care  whether  done  or  not) 

( ) opposed  to  it? 

D,  Opinions 

1,  Do  you  enjoy  Jewish  programs  sponsored  by  your  club  and/or  in 
conjunction  with  other  clubs?  Yes  ( ) No  ( ) 

2,  Regarding  Jewish  content  in  your  club  programs: 

( ) Is  there  too  much? 

( ) Is  there  too  little? 

( ) Is  there  enough? 

3»  Aro  you  in  favor  of  Jewish  programs  in  your  club?  Yes  ( ) No  ( ) 
Are  you  opposed  to  Jewish  programs  of  any  kind  in  your  club? 

Yes  ( ) No  ( ) 1 

4,  Please  number  in  order  of  importance  to  you  (1,2,3,  etc.)  the 

following  purposes  of  your  club:  (what  they  should  be) 

( ) to  keep  you  off  the  streets 
( ) to  have  fun 

( ) to  learn  to  get  along  with  your  fellow  club  members 
( ) to  become  acquainted  with  Jewish  traditions  and  Jewish  lifo 

in  the  United  States 

5,  Please  number  in  order  of  importance  to  you  (1,2,3,  etc.)  the 
following  list  of  Jewish  programs: 

( ) Festival  celebrations 
( } Discussion  group” 

( ) Speaker  on  Jewish  life 
( ) Jewish  music  nd  plays 
( ) Jewish  book  reviews 
( ) Films  on  Jewish  life 
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